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But the moral dignity of this office appears, 
in its powerful and trans{prming agency up- 
eon individual mind. The work of the edw- 
cator has. -been compared to that of va 
sculptor who carves out a beautiful, stg 
from a shapetess block of marble. ape i 
lustration was common among the ahe 2, 
from whagn it was borrowygd and very hap- 
pily used by Addison ; "Yutd.do not per- 
ceive that the subject} bled by the 
comparison. For, let th tpe be never 
so perfect,—let it be wraegit y- the hand 
of a Phidias, or a Lysipptey-let it be shap- 
‘ed into the most noble anf beautiful pro- 
portions, and touched with the most exqui- 
gite finish,—the figure is yet but a figure of 
stone ;—hard, cold, lifeless. But education 
‘does not simply excavate the mind from its 
native quarry and cast it into “the’mould of 
form.” It works an entire change through- 
~ .~. out the whole intellectual and moral nature. 
f.. Jt forms the man anew. _ It elevates him in- 


senses RF a Sis 

hopes, new ‘aspiratic apd tine wea = 
soul toa — sublimer life. It is as 
if the statue, while the artist was yet bend- 
ing over it with his chisel, should wax warm 
and start out from the marble ; and the 
breast should heave with life, and the eye 
should burn with living fires, and every jomt 
should smoothly in its socket, and the 
blood should start on its red and rapid 
courses ;—even as if the Divinity had de- 
ie scended and into this cold and 
af senseless stone, the breath of life, and the 
a ickening spirit!. Do we over-estimate 
tA om power of education upon individual char- 
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physical privations, and can hardly enter in- 
to any just notions of human happiness. Of 
the satisfaction which accompanies the exer- 
cise of the intellectual faculties, he knows 
absolutely nothing. Nor is he less a stran- 
ger to the happiness arising from.a contem- 
plation of the works of nature. Ten thou- 
sand beautiful and wonderful processes are 
.| moment y going on throughout the animal, 
mineral and vegetable kingdoms; every 
blade of grass, and every drop of water 
shuts up within itself a world of wonders ; 
but Nature reveals none of her secrets to 
him. Stars rise and set over his head, moons 
wax and wane, the earth, beneath his feet 
is every where covered with divine work- 
manship; but he stands amidst the whole 
“with brute unconscious gaze,” and turns a 
sealed eye to the beauties and glories which 
ure every where scattered through the deep 
universe about him. In vain for him has 
the hand of God decked the earth with 
beauty, or sown with stars the fields of 
ether. In vain for him do air and ocean 


rears ) the melodies of her ten 

iensnnd-veicke Tait told of these ole 
vated and refined enjoyments, or of the ea- 
sures which lie scattered along the of 


literature and science, and the pe Sonoages 


fallson his ear “like sounding 
as. well under- 


ling cymbal.” ~ 
nero gem n-bow ton man who 
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It is his to sympathise with nature “and the 
quick spirit of the universe,” and to appro- 
priate all her variety of loveliness. He 
gazes with delight on the noble in man, and 
the beautiful in woman. He listens with 
rapture to the mingling and sounding ele- 
ments ;—to the howling of the midnight 
storm;—to the roar of the cataract, and 
the eternal thunder of the ocean. What 
value does he place upon that.office which 
has thus caused the scales to fall from his 
eyes, and admi'ted him an enraptured spec- 
tator of the works of God 2? At what price 
would he consent to be thrown back upon 
his ignorance, his vulgur appetites, his un- 
educated faculties,—to 
‘*Renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ; 
The warbling woodlands, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves and garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoesto the song of even ; 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of Heaven ?” 
Were it in the power of the teacher to 
bestow se ats of his pupils the fee-sim- 
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But in the ght place, » ye behold the 
power and moral greatness of his agency in 
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nal objects. Memory treasures up the per- 
ceptions of sensation, and thus lays the foun- 
dation for future thought. Here he rises from 
the mere animal, into the intellectual. He 
now begins to compare ideas, and to make 
combinations and deductions. Thoughts 
multiply —knowledge accumulates ; and he 
already exults in the consciousness of an 
intelligent nature, and in the spontaneous 
workings and exercises of the living mind. 
And now the field of his intellectual vision 
clears up, and widens around him. He ex- 
patiates in the pictured realms of the ima- 
gination, or treads with more equal and as- 
sured footsteps over the fair and divine em- 
pire of Truth. He questions the elements 
of nature, and carries the torch of philoso- 
phy throughout all her dark dominions. He 
opens the classic page, and holds commu- 
nion with the illustrious spirits of past ages. 
He turns his eyes to the broad heavens, and 
reads the power and wisdom of Providence 
in the law and order which reign through- 
out the starry world. He opens the chron- 
icle of history, and gathers as manna, the 
lessons of wisdom from the experience of 
the past. He ranges the future with a pro- 
phet’s rapture, and embodies the hopes 
which he gathers of human progress, and 
his visions of “ the glory that is to be reveal- 
ed,” in the pages of a lofty and calm philos- 
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be ;” but we have the strongest reason to 
believe that that mind which you now culti- 
vate with such anxiety and pains-taking, 
will then yield a ready and perfect obe- 
dience to all the present laws of its nature. 
It will then, as now, be progressive ;—not 
indeed as now, slowly, and _ laboriously, 
and fettered by these cares and this coil of 
mortality ; but, springing into its native 
element, and freed at once from every clog 
and cumbrance, it will sweep on towards 
perfection withan ever-accelerated progress 
through eternal ages. To what attain- 
ments will it grow in that endless course ! 
What infinite knowledge! What immense 
intelligence! Itis a glorious anticipation 
for both teacher and pupil; yet not less 
true in philosophy than sublime in thought, 
that in the course of that unending progress, 
it will not only reach and overpass the 
grandest exhibitions of earthly mind, but in 
its most ordinary exercises, shall even em- 
ulate the clear and all-comprehending intel- 
lect of the tallest archangel“that adores 
and burns” at the throne of God. 


But, thirdly, if the moral dignity of this 
work appears thus exalted in the intellec- 
‘tual elevation of its subject, it is yet more 
so in his improvements as a moral being. I 
have already spoken of the part which mo- 
ral training ought to hold in a scheme of 
education: but such is the importance of 
the subject, that I trust a few additional ob- 


servatians will ho naxvdanad hevres,esme then 
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Lord Kames in his “ Hints on Education,” 
observes thus :—It appears unaccountable 
that our teachers generally have directed 
their instructions to the head, with so little 


attention to the heart. From Aristotle 
down to Locke, books without number have 
been composed for cultivating and improv- 
ing the understanding ;-few in proportion 
for cultivating and improving the affections. 
Yet surely, as man is intended to be more 
an active than a contemplative being, the 
education of a young mdf to behave pro- 
perly in society, is of still greater impor- 
tanve than the making of him even. a Solo- 
mon for knowledge.” 

Well did this writer except Locke from 
the general censure of having misapprehend- 
ed the great and principal end of education. 
The views of that great man were such as 
became the father of intellectual philosophy, 
and were more than a century in advance 
of the generation to which they were ad- 
dressed. Throughout the whole of his 
“ Thoughts cone@rning Education,” he takes 
it for granted that the cultivation of the 
heart is its paramount object. He utters 
the same complaint which is so loudly 
echoed in our own day ; that “Latin and 
learning make all the noise ;” and asserts 
that“ the principal business of education is 
to set the mind right, so that on all occa- 
sions it may be disposed to consent to noth- 
ing but what may be suitable to the dignity 
a rational ereature.”” 





ophy, or in the numbers of immortal song. 
And in all that he sees and feels, in the won- 
derful mechanism of the human mind, and 
in-oll that perfeatardar. 2.vabials 


reign throughout the stapendous machiner 
of material nature, he beholds the hand of 
the infinite Intelligence, and a type of the 
infinite Perfection ; and he learns to lift his 
thoughts in grateful and devout contempla- 
tions to the Great Architect, “forasmuch as 
Ile that builded the house hath more honor 
than the house.” 

But if such be the progress of this mind 
here, chained to a narrow spot of earth, and 
darkened by error and ignorance, what will 
it be when it shall be freed from imperfec- 
tion, and shall spring into that new and sub- 
lime life which awaits it? For it is rob- 
bing the agency of the educator of more 
than half itsdignity to consider it as cireum- 
scribed by this low and temporal scene that 
is now around us. We must follow it to 
another stage of its developement, and throw 
our eye down the long range of its immor- 
tal being. Professional Teacher! what- 
ever impulse you give to the mind-of that 
pupil now under your charge,—it is an im- 
pulse upon a career that will never end. 
{fe will soon be remanded away from your 
hands by the great Parent of all ;—called to 
stand upon a loftier theatre, and to take a 
part amid higher and sublimer scenes. It 
is yours to furnish him with a preparation 
for life: but life itself—what is it, but a 
pupilage for immortality ! As yet, we know 

ut little of that, his future state of bei 
for we do but “ see through a glass darkl 
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more especially since, amidst all the im- 
provements which have been carried for- 
ward, and amidst the general prevalence of 
liberal and enlightened views on the subject 
of education, this feature stands yet almost 
entirely untouched by the hand of reform. 
The doctrine here set forth on this subject 
is not an innovation of modern experimen- 
talism. It lies deep 4 the philosophy of 
human nature ; and accordingly we find it 
has been held by every great and philoso- 
phic mind that has ever been turned to- 
wards the subject. Milton, who wrote in 
an age of comparative barbarism—an age 
in which his immortal poem, the “ Paradise 
Lost,” sold for fifteen pounds, and its au- 
thor—whatever of him was mortal—suffer- 
ed to die in obscurity and want, has left the 
following illustrious record of his opinion, 
in his letter to Samuel Hartlib: “ The end 
of learning is to repair the ruin of our first 
parents, by regaining to’ know God aright, 
and out of that knowledge, to love him, to 
imitate him, to be !ike him, as we may the 
nearest by possessing ourselves of true vir-, 
tue, which, united to the Heavenly grace of 
faith, makes up the highest perfection. But 
because our understanding cannot in this 
body found itself but on sensible things, nor 
arrive so clearly to the knowledge of God 
and things invisible, as by orderly conning 
over the visible and inferior creature, the 


In another part of the same treatise he 
observes—* Till you can find a school 
wherein it is possible for the master to look 
after the manners of his scholars, and can 


show as great effects of his care in forming 
their minds to virtue and their carriage to 
good breeding as of forming their tongues 
to the learned languages, you must confess 
that you have a strange value for words, 
when, preferring the languages of the an- 
ecient Greeks and Romans to that which 
made them such brave men, you think it 
worth while to hazard your son’s innocence 
and virtue for a little Greek and Latin.” 


Again—*I place virtue as the first and 
most necessary of those endowments which 
belong to aman ora gentleman, as abso- 
lutely requisite to make him valued and be- 
loved by others, acceptable or tolerable to 
himself. Without it, 1 think he will be hap- 
py neither in this nor the other world.” 


The celebrated Dr. Priestly observes on 
the same subject, that “the very first thing 
to be inculcated upon a child as soon as he 
is capable of receiving such impressions, is 
the knowledge of his Maker and a steady 

rinciple of obedience to Him ; the idea of 
is living under the constant inspection and 
government of an invisible Being, who will 
raise him from the dead to an immortal life, 
and who will reward and punish him here- 





same method is necessarily to be followe 





and “it doth not yet appear what we shall 


in all discreet teaching.” 


after according to his character and actions 
here. I hesitate not, therefore, to assert, 
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on the plainest principles, that Religion is 
the first rational object of education. What- 
ever be the fate of my children in this trans- 
itory world, about which I hope I am as 
solicitous as I ought to be, I would, if possi- 
ble, secure a happy meeting with them in a 
uture and everlusting life.” 

Such were the sentiments of these illus- 
trious men: and did my limits permit, I 
might confirm them by quoting those of 
Hartley and of Bacon. Enough, however, 
has been said, to show that the term “new- 
fangled”—that vague and awkward epithet 
by which mediocrity seeks to fasten odium 
upon every new trial which philosophy and 
benevolence make for the-amelioration of 
humanity, cannot apply to them. But I 
have said that these views are founded in 
the philosophy of human nature. Man is 
constituted of three classes of faculties ;— 
the animal propensities, the moral senti- 
ments and the intellectual powers ; and this 
division exhausts the whole of human na- 
ture. Of these, the animal propensities are 
by far the strongest ; yet they are the seat 
of all vicious and criminal practices, and 
the source of a very great portion of hu- 
man misery. Social and political organiza- 
tion, schemes of government and law, are 
the devices which reason has framed to con- 
trol their violent and unregulated action ; 
and without which, they would soon fill the 
earth with suffering and bleod. The intel- 
lectual powers strongly developed by edu- 
cation will aid in holding them under cun- 
trol ; but their directly antagonist principles 
are the moral sentiments. It is therefore 
upon these that society must chiefly depend 
for its protection, and the cultivation of 
which is the principal object to be aimed at 
in a scheme of education. By way of il- 
lustrating our principle, let us suppose the 
case of one not yet hardened in crime, but 
who revolves darkly in his bosom some act 
of midnight robbery and assassination. ‘The 
animal propensities, such as selfishness, 
cruelty, cupidity, urge him on to the horrid 
deed. They are strongly opposed by the 
reflecting faculties, whose office it is to show 
him the real nature of the crime which he 
is about to perpetrate ; its alarming conse- 
quences, and its true turpitude and dimen- 
sions : and if strongly developed by educa- 
tion, they may come in to strike the bal- 
ance right. But the criminal inclination 
finds its principal adversary in the moral 
sentiments of conscience, justice, bene- 
volence, compassion ; which exert all their 
force, native and acquiréd, to warp him from 
his purpose. But the whole man will move 
with the temptation towards crime, or be 
drawn with blessed attraction toward vir- 
tue, according as the one, or the other, of 
these antagonist influences prevails: and in 
all cases, he will move in precisely that di- 
rection and with that momentum which he 
shall acquire as the result of the mutual ac- 
tion and counteraction of these several 


classes of faculties. This is not barren spec- 
ulation. The moral world has its Jaws as 
well as the physical ; and the principles 
which govern the mechanical forces are not 
Surer in their operations and results, than 
those which sway the action of a human be- 
ing. Now the whole object of moral train-| 
ing is simply to abstract the predominant) 
force from the animal and selfish part of 
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pestuous voyage of life, it shall turn with 
steady and unwavering attraction towards 
Truth and Duty! “To repair the ruin ot 
our first parents,” is the bold and character- 
istic language of Milton: embodying in that 
single expression of the object of education, 
more profound philosophy than may be 
found in whole tomes of metaphysics. And 
where shall reason, shall learning, shall ge- 


human nature, and to fix it on the side of|nius, be challenned to a nobler or worthier 
the moral sentiments. If it be asked, how} work? Can there be a sublimer employ- 
the moral sentiments shall be strengthened | ment of the human faculties, than the moral 
so as to give them the balance of power in| elevation of human nature? It was a glori- 


this struggle for the empire of the soul; I 
answer—by the same means by which all | 
the other faculties, mental and physical, are 
strengthened: and that is, by being fre- 
quently and intelligently exercised on their 
appropriate objects. If you would call out 
any sentiment or any faculty in its full vig- 
or—act upon it,—exercise it. The surest 
way to make a man a villain is, to treat him 
as one: appeal to his unworthy motives,— 
to his selfishness, his appetites, and his pas- 





ous work, and worthy of the divine ambi- 
tion, when the Almighty spoke out of noth- 
ing this globe on which we dwell ; and or- 
dered it with laws, and gave it to breathe 
with multitudinous life, and sent the stars 
on their burning and boundless courses, and 
hung out the sun on high. It was yet no- 
bler, when, in the midst of this creation, he 
placed a being whom he clothed with its 
dominion, and illumed his face with the light 
of reason—a portion of his own intelli- 


sions, and yeu will soon form for him alow | gence ;—and gave to that reason a bound- 
and unworthy character. But if you would |!ess progress and an undying life. But 
give him worth and elevation,—if you would greater and farmore glorious than all, when 
fill him) with lofty impulses, and stamp him |he invested that being with the attributes ot 
with a noble and generous nature, call often|a moral life ;—conscience, free will, ac- 
upon his moral sentiments. Let them be|countability, and in its affections and moral 


developed by rewards and encouragements; faculties, stamped it with the lineaments of 


and especially let them be nurtured and ex- 





ercised under a pure and watchful guardian- 
ship in early life. Thus you will give him 
to nociety—- euvetul- and an active member, 
armed by the masculine virtues for the ser- 
vice of his country and mankind ; capacita- 
ted by social feelings for pure and generous 
friendships ; and softened by virtuous love | 
for the duties of domestic life. And here 
let me pause to ask a practical question. Is 
there any distinct and special provision of 


osophy of man? Of what avail is it, that 
the learned Professor, with some text-book 
in his hand, perhaps of bad morals and 
worse metaphysics, sits before a senior 
class at college, and gravely reads from his 
chair, a course of dull lectures upon Moral 
Philosophy? It may afford to the young 
men who assemble at his prelections, that 
sort of elegant entertainment which Nero 
loved, who always summoned his philoso- 
phers to wrangle and dispute before him by 
way of amusing him after dinner, and help- 
ing his digestion; but how feebly will it 
bear against the power,—if not of raging 
passions and profligate principles,—at least 
of in-bred selfishness, and vicious habits, 
and bad example? Tocontrol and counter- 
act these, is, as I trust has been shown, not 
only the duty, but the great and essential 
function of the office of teacher :—to res- 
cue the young mind from the dominion of 
evil propensities, and so to imbue and mag- 
netize it with the principle of right, that 





amid all the storms which beset 


} 


a likeness to Himself. To restore this moral 
image of God upon the soul of man,—to 
repair the ruin and waste which sin has 
mnndecspan-sty 
of evil passions, to fill it with goodness, and 
purity, and truth,—what is this but a new 
creation! And he who undertakes this 
sublime agency——what does he become, (I 
speak it with reverence) but an ally and 
'co-laborer with God: and that too. in His 
‘noblest work :—the consummation of crea- 
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this sort in our public schools, at all adapted | tive energy,—the great crowning work of 
to the demands of s@ciety and the true phil-| that glorious creation over which, when it 


| was finished, the Infinite Mind rejoiced, and 
|the shouts of angels, and the song of the 
/morning stars rose in the universal concert, 
\—the greateful and adorins Hymn of Na- 
iture ! 


MISEDUCATION,--STORY or THEOPHILUS. 

[Tue following narrative is founded on 
facts which recently transpired. The read- 
er will hence infer the reasons why the wri- 
ter has made use of fictitious names, and 
omitted dates and places. ] 

Theophilus was the youngest son of an 
intemperate father, and a worse than in- 
temperate mother. Destitute ofall natural 
affection, the grave had scarcely covered 
the mortal remains of one who, for the sake 
of three or four children, she ought to have 
loved, than she deserted these children and 
left them to strangers. For some time, how- 
ever, before ur were seperated from their 
parents, they lived almost wholly in ‘the 
streets, nor was their condition much im- 
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proved by living here and there afterwards— 
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sometimes at the almshouse and sometimes 
at places little less favorable to intellectual 
and moral improvement. But we will leave 
the rest of the family, to follow the track 
of young Theophilus. 

When he was about six years of age, he 
was taken up by a distant friend, clothed 
and suod, and for sometime comfortably fed. 
It was pot at this time the intention of his 
friend to retain him, but finding no place for 
him and unwilling he should either go to the 
almshouse or be turned into the streets, 
she concluded to retain him till a favorable 
opportunity should offer for placing him in 
aome good and respectable family. 

Maria, the friend into whose kind hands 
he had fullen, now determined to commence 
with him a course of instruction and disci- 
piine. For the former purpose she provi- 
ded him with suitable books, and sent him 
to the primary school. Theophilus, how- 
ever, not only hated restraint, but the books 
and the school. He made, it is true, some 
»rogress in his studies, but he was not easi- 
y governed; nor did severe punishments 
entirely accomplish the intended object. 

At home, the attempts at discipline fared 
little better. ‘Theophilus was not only ac- 
customed to play truant, but to tell lies ; and 
sometimes to use profane words. The ef. 
fects of fright were at first tried upon him. 
Bears, he was told, would come alter him, 
if he did so or so; and sometimes attempts 
were made to convince him by strange voices 











or mimic cries, especk Hy in the might. that. 
the bears had’ ac ually arrived. t first 


these things seemed to have some partial 
good effect, but they soon lost their weight 
and efficacy. The punishments subsequent- 
ly resorted to, were confinement, privation 
of food, and flogging. 

The confinement appeared to produce lit- 
ile of permanent good. 
food promised to be more useful. | But the 
rod, occasionally used, seemed, after alll, to 
be by far the most beneficial ; and had there 
been no interference, would, 1 think, have 
proved the means of reclaiming him, 

I speak of interference. There was, in 
the family where he lived, an aged lady, 
whose feelings of sympathy with suffering 
were so strong as to mislead her more sober 
judgment. Though she generally approved 
of Maria’s opinions and conduct, yet when- 
ever she heard Theophilus ery, she would 
feel as if something was wrong ; and would 
not unfrequently give vent to her feelings 
in complaints or tears, 

All this could be born by Maria, as long 
as it was effectually concealed from Theo- 
philus. ~But the old lady at length went 
much farther, and expressed her dissatisfac- 
tion with Maria’s management, not only in 
the presence of the rest of the family, but 
in the presence of Theophilus him 

Hitherto 1 had entertained strong. 
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that Muria would gain her point, an that 
Theophilus would, in time, ’ é 
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I knew, indeed, that Maria did 
not always judge so correctly of the meas- 
ure of punishment which equity and even 
complete success required ; but then she 
seemed so cool and dispassionate, and with- 
al so consistent, that I could not doubt she 
would, in time, gain the victory. 

In managing the young, consistency is, 
with me, a cardinal point. Let the system 
pursued, be what it may, if not pursued 
with a steady hand—with the most perfect 
uniformity—it cannot succeed. If we cor- 
rect a child for a fault to day, and indulge 
him in it to-morrow—if we fawn at his feet, 
and only flatter him now, and in the next 
moment or hour attempt to do every thing 
by the voice and arm of authority, we shall 
as certainly defeat our own intentions, as 
the falling body obeys the laws of gravita- 
tion. 1 believe in the comparative impor- 
tance of different methods and systems of 
discipline, as muchas any other individual ; 
and would go as far as any other person in 
securing to my own child or ward those 
which I deemed preferable ; and yet, not- 
withstanding all this, I do not hesitate to say 
that the worst method I know, consistently 
pursued will produce more favorable results 
than the best methods pursued with a trem- 
bling hand, or ina manner which shall ap- 
pear to the child inconsistent or vascillating. 


Ihave admitted that Maria’s methods of 


discipline were imperfect. There were 
one or two things, in which I think she fail- 
was in the continual habit of reason- 
ing with him too long, and in language which 
was, to him, wholly unintelligible. I admit 
the propriety of reasoning with the young, 
and showing them the nature and necessity 
of the laws we impose, as well as the neces- 
sity of sometimes inflicting the penalty. 
But it is of no use to reason with them in 
terms or words, of whose meaning they 
have not the least conception. Nor are 
long and tedious processes of reasoning, at 
all times, equally beneficial. There are 
times and seasons when they may be whol- 
ly dispensed with ; and when a course more 
summary than any reasoning process will 
be more successful, and far more humane. 

She was also in the habit of punishing him 
for playing truant and for other misdemean- 
ors, by giving him lessons and compelling 
him to learn them. I have seen many pa- 
rents an? teachers who inflicted this sort 
of punishment; but I never knew it accom- 
plish its immediate object. Besides, no 
method could be taken, which is more ef- 
fectual in disgusting children with books, 
and school, and lessons. 

But the greatest mistake in the manage- 
ment of Theophilus, after all, was the in- 
judicious interference of the elderly lady, of 
which | have already spoken, -Mariaused, 
sometim«s, to tell her so; amd to beg her, 
for the sake of the present and future wel- 


fare of the child, to let her manage him in} 


jeduby.the 





her own way. Sometimes she seemed, for 
the time, to admit it; and spoke of amend- 
ment. But her promises were soon forgot- 
ten. Her habits of sympathising with suf- 
\fering, would always in the time of tempta- 
tion overcome her. 

How many a time havel been pained to 
witness the etfects of her injudicious conduct! 
I have heard Theophilus even appeal to her 
against Maria, as if to a higher court ; and 





it she did not take his part, she indulged 
‘him by hearing his complaints; and, per- 
‘haps, to smooth al] over, gave him a nice 
| piece of bread and butter. 

If it rained a little and Theophilus was 
reluctant to go to school, and his guardian 
decided that he must go, the old lady would 
frequently remonstrate; and say it was 
cruel to send him out in such bad weather. 
If the former decided that he should go with- 

out his great coat, the latter was very apt 

|to insist on its necessity. If she to whom 
\it belonged decided that he had eaten break- 
fast or dinner enough, the other was very 
apt to insist on his having a little more. I 
do not mean to say, or to intimate that there 
was any malicious intention in all this. On 
the contrary, there was nobody in the wide 
world, except the guardian of the boy, her- 
self, who sought his happiness more than 
did this elderly lady.* What I complain of, 
or rather what I write this article to induce 
others to avoid, is a want of union and 
hearty co-operation in the measures adopt- 
proper authority, for the welfare 
lof a child. ‘I cannot bear even the look of 
dissent, for the child will be sure to discov- 
er il. 

Imight give a hundred more examples of 
the old lady’s injudicious conduct, and of 
the folly and inconsistency and of thus pul- 
ling two ways, in the education of the young; 
but it cannot be necessary. The end is ac- 
complished, if what I have already said 
should prove intelligible. ' 

At last the boy was, in mercy, taken away 
by a judicious mechanic, and placed in his 
own family. He had not been here more 
than six or eight months before the whole 
aspect of things was changed. Subject to 
only one master and one course of treat- 
ment, with no higher court of appeal, he fell 
in gradually with the laws and influence, 
not only of the family, but of the school ; 
and ne~v 1 know of few boys of eight years 

* It must not indeed be denied that her prin- 
ciplesas well as her feeling, on the subject of edu- 
cation, were not quite in accordance with our 
own views on all points. ‘I have heard her say 
if she were to see a parent puishing a child with 
very great severity, she should deem it right to 
interfere, at once, without any knowledge of the 
nature or degree of the offence, and rescue, if 
ee the child from suffering. She seems to 

ave no conception of the consequences of such 
interference. But she is not There is, 
on this point, almost universally, great and alarm- 
ing error. Besides, it should be mentioned thas 
|the aged lady, in question, never had been ae- 
customed to the government and managemert of 





the young, 
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of age who, having been apparently spoil- 
ed at six, promise better, for the future, than 
young Theophilus. 


CAUSE OF FAILURE IN TEACHING. 


Tue first cause of failure was a neglect 
to become acquainted with the parents of 
the pupils, and seek and secure their co- 
operation. For the fact that there is such 
an universal tendency in people to over- 
look the district school, does not at all les- 
son the teacher’s obligation to awaken in 
them such a degree of interest as will ena- 
ble them, at least, to understand what he 
a pa to accomplish, and, in general, the 

ind and characterof the means by which 
he intends to operate. There are, in fact, 
no circumstances, unless it were an actual 
‘barring out’ which justify a teacher in re- 
maining unacquainted with those whose chil- 
dren are committed for six hours a day to 
his care. 

All this, however, I had neglected. 1 
scarcely knew half a dozen families in the 
whole district. More than this, I did not 
seek their acquaintance. True I invited 
them, through their children, to call at the 
school room, but I did not much expect them 
to come, nor were my expectations often 
disappointed. 

My purpose was to go straight forward, 
and by dint of hand work—steady driving— 
make good scholars and good behaved boys 
and girls, whether parents co-operated or 
not. All this I meant to do, peaceably if I 
could, but forcibly if I must. 

I ought to have mentioned long since, that 
in all my intercourse with my pupils, es- 
pecially the younger ones, if ny behaved 
well, I was deemed one of the kindest of 
teachers. They could not have expected 
more friendly treatment,even from a parent. 
l always wondered what was meant when 
I heard a teacher speak of difficulty in gain- 
ing the love of pupils. It seemed to me one 
of the easiest things in the world; and to 
me it wasso. ‘The great trouble with me, 
in this respect, was to retain what, in my 
first intercourse with pupils, | found it so 
easy to acquire. 


The second cause of failure was one to 
which Ihave already adverted as a source 
of mischief in other schools. It was the 
attempt to do other things. My attention 
was divided, if not distracted. I do not, I 
cannot—I am sure I never shall—approve 
of young men’s attempting to teach, and at 
the same time pursue the study of another 

rofession, If a young man chooses to lay 
his studies wholly aside for a time—say 
during a college vacation—and teach a 
school, I have no objection. Bat Jet him,| 
for the time, keep his books out of sight en- 
tirely. t him scarcely think of them, _ , 


/rose at four. 


ja 





Another, and a principal cause of fa 
was the following, ier yl to 
my time, in the best possible m 


eo re! you 


in company with a fellow student, resolved 
on sleeping no more than five hours in 
twentyfour. We retired at eleven, and 
This, I meant to say, was our 
In my anxiety to rise at four, I often 
woke and rose earlier; sometimes at half 
past three, and sometimes even by three. 
Sometimes too, though I was in bed by 
eleven, yet I did not get to sleep until ten 
minutes later. Under all these circum- 
stances, I did not secure upon the average, 
over four hours sound sleep in twentyfour. 
Nor am I sure that all this was sound. Anx- 
ious to awake at a certain hour, and fearful 
of oversleeping, I doubt whether our sleep 
is as sound and satisfying as when we yield 
ourselves up regardless of the future, and 
careless, or at least quiet, in regard to the 
past. 

How much sleep is really needed, to sus- 
tain the human constitution in its best con- 
dition and to enable it to hold out in good 
condition longest, remains as yet, | believe, 
undetermined. ‘There can be no doubt that 
we may accustom ourselves, if in health, to 
almost any amount not beyond twelve hours, 
provided we manage in the appropriate 
manner. ‘The more we sleep, and the less 
active our mirds are while awake, the more 
protracted does the season of repose grad- 
ually become, and the more do we seem to 
require. On the contrary, the more active 
the mind, during the day, and the less our 
sleep, provided the amount is reduced very 
er y, the less do we appear to require. 

have no doubt—nay, ! am certain—that I 
can bring myself to find five, and perhaps 
four hours, amply sufficient for the apparent 
restoration of enfeebled nature. I say ap- 


rule. 


rote ; because a thing which appears to! 


e perfectly safe and harmless may be lay- 
ing the foundation of mischief twenty years 
afterward. ‘Sentence against an evil work 
is not executed speedily,’ says Solomon ; 
and the words of this wise man are as true 
in regard to physical transgressions as moral 
ones. 


I think that if the mind is sufficiently ac-| 


tive—if we obey during our waking hours, 
all the organic laws, as Spurzheim calls 
them—if we eat, drink, exercise, &c. proper- 
ly—if we retire by nine o'clock, and rise 
as soon as the first nap is completed, we 
shall seldom, ifever,sleep toomuch. This 
rule, however, will best apply to the healthy ; 
for there are some invalids, whose natures 
are so much distorted that they would not 
sleep enough at the first nap. while there 
are a few who would, by the same rule, sleep 
too much. 
From the Common School Assistant. 
Common f£chools, are Public Blessings. 
PART FIRST. 

My friend—Are you a father,or a mother; 
or have you children under your care @ Will 
rmit a fellow-citizen to say a few 


you abont them, for year their 





I have, myself, a large family. You and 
lare deeply interested in the welfare of our 
children. Whata comfort it will be to us, 
should they all grow up to become intelli- 

nt, virtuous, and respectable citizens! 

hat an unspeakable, public blessing, if all 
the children in the land should be so educa- 
ted as to grow up and have this character ? 
Then we might expect that our country 
would continue to be flourishing and happy; 
and that its privileges would be enjoyed by 
our children’s children, without fear of los- 
ing them. 

Do your children go to school? If they 
do not, or if they are not constantand punc- 
tualin their attendance—permit me to ask 
if you have thought upon this subject as 
much as its importance demands? Per- 
haps you have been so much taken up with 
other things, that you have not considered 
what you and your children certainly must 
lose, if they do not have good schooling ; 
and what, if they have it, they will be in a 
fair way of gaining? 

Suppose we attend to this subject, a few 
minutes. Or, if you are too busy to do it 
now, you can take up the book again when 
youare less engaged, and then give me hod 

atient attention. If you will do so,!I think 
F shall show you clearly that the subject is 
one of the greatest importance, both to you 
and your children. You love them, and 
wishito do all that you can for their good ; 
and we shall see, as we go along, that one 
of the very best things you can do for them 
\is to send them to school. 


Should your children grow up, without 
learning how to read and write; to cipher 
and keepaccounts ; and to understand some- 
thing of geography, grammar, and the other 
useful things that are taught in our common 
schools—how can they ever expect to rise 
in ‘the world, to acquire property, and to 
gain respectability and influence. 


We will take the boys first. Unless they 
know these things—or, at least, some of 
them—and live to be young men, how can 
they get good situations ; or hope, by ‘and 
by, to do business for themselves? Who 
‘will like to take them as apprentices and 
clerks? Who will be willing to trust them 
| with any important concerns? How will 
‘they acquire the good opinion and confi- 
dence of others? Young men cannot jump 
into employment and business atonce. Even 
those that have had good schooling, have to 
get along step by step. They must let those 
around them see thatthey are worthy of 
being trusted on account of their good con- 
duct, useful attainments, industry, and skill 
in doing business. And there are so inany 
who are t at our common schools, and 
who leave with an excellent eharac- 
ter, that they will a be preferred to 
the ignorant. So that for these reasons, a 
lad who cannot even te write, and ci 
pher will find it very to begin to get 
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forward in the world. Besides, what possible 
chance will such an ignorant lad have ofever 
becoming a partner in trade with some one 


men. And in managing business for others, 
or in attending to their own concerns, as 

|they get along in the world, they will have 
who is looking out fora smart, intelligentand great advantages, in being able to read and 
upright young man toaid him in carrying on know what is going on around them—to 
andenlarging his business ¢ Such instances write a good hand; so that they can both 
often happen in this great city. How sorry understand letters and answer them: and 
both you and your sons will be, tosee other to use figures and keop accounts correctly. 
boys of their acquaintance, as they grow up, Now an ignorant girl, or young woman, 
securing such situations, and they, because |in this land of intelligence and schools, who 
they are so ignorant cut off forever from! cannot even read and write, will never be 
them. thus treated and respected, It will be very 


Those who wish to employ young persons, difficult, if not impossible, for her to rise 
either your sons or daughters, or who can above some of the lowest stations. From 


place them in good situations, are getting to| the advantages and expectations which I 
be more and more particular about these have been describing, she must be forever 
things. And, unless some peculiar misfor- cut off. People will not employ such a one 
tune prevents parents from giving their chil-| for such situations. Indeed, if she could ob- 
dren good schooling, if it is found that a boy, | tain one of them, her sad ignorance would 








or girl, of a suitable age, has made no pro-| 
vress in learning, it is always considered a 
very bad sign against them. People will 
think there must be something wrong about 
it, and doubt very much whether the charac- 
ter of the young person is what it should be. 

On the other hand, where they find good 
schooling has been given to the child, they 
will, so far, think well of the child and pa- 
rent both, and be much more ready to be- 
lieve other good things that may be told them 
about your son or daughter. 


| 


| 


And, believe me, this is a thing of no 
small importance in this changing and dy- 
ing world. For you know not how soon 
your children may be left without your care, 
to get along as well as they can ; when, un- | 
der the blessing of God, every thing may | 
depend upon their character, and the favor- | 
able opinion that kind and respectable per- 
sons may form of them. 





Let us now consider a little the case of 
the girls. In whatever way they may wish 
to get their living as they grow ae 
will certainly loose many, very many ad- 
vantages by not having had good schooling. 
—Every body loves to be treated well, and 
to be respected by others. And the young 
woman who has gone to one of our com- 
mon schools for a few years, and been at- 
tentive to her studies ; and acquired habits 
of industry, neatness, punctuality and order; 
and conducted well, will be sure of having 
good treatment and respect, whatever her 
situation may be. She will be sought after; 
and will always find useful and profitable 
employment. At this very time, nme o 
the primary schools, which the younger chil- 
dren attend, are taught by young women 
who were not long since scholars in our 
public schools (New York City)—-and they 
have good salaries. Such young women, 
also, are often employed in families to teach 
the children ; and in private schools, as as- 
sistants ; or they may set up such schools 
themselves. re 





is—that his 
ness often.iss .Then he wants an 


soon be found out, and she would only suf- 
fer disappointment and disgrace. 

Think, what your daughters must lose, if 
by your neglect in not sending them to 
school, they should be deprived of the pros- 
pects which I have mentioned. As you amd 
they grow older, you will see other young 
women of your acquaintance, who have had 
good schooling, rising to places of respecta- 

ility and usefulness. Such places your 
children would be equally well fitted to fill 
by their natural talents and capacity; but 
they will loose them just for the want of 
that amount of learning which they might 
easily have acquired at our common schools. 
What sorrow and regret both you and they 
will feel, But it willcome toolate. They 
will be too orp to think of going to school. 
They must be content to plod on through 
life, with little or no hope of ever overtak- 
ing those whose good schooling, when 
young, has favored them with so many ad- 
vantages. 


And all these considerations apply with 
equal force to one other object, connected 
with the future prospects of your daughters, 
which must not be passed over in’silence.— 
The time will come, when young men will 
be looking out among them, and other young 
women, for companions ror Lire. Some of 
these young men will have had good school- 
ing themselves, and will understand how 
important it is that a wife and a mother 
should have had it also. They will know 
how often a wife who can read, and write 
a letter, and use figures, can be.of great ser- 
vice to her husband, when he is hurried, or 
unwell, or called away from home. The 
will know, too, what a difference it will 
make in their families, and in the bringing 
up of their children, whether the mother is 
an ignorant woman, or has had some educa- 
tion. In addition to this, every man knows 
that his respectability is increased by the 
respectability of his wife—that his influence 
iends are—that his en busi- 

ntelli- 


Other situations in some of the various _— pleasant companion at home ; one 
trades, will be open, too, for such young wo-! that can entertain and improve him by her 


conversation ; who can understand him when 
he reads to her, and who can sometimes read 
to him when he is tired or ailing. How 
many husbands would thus love to spend 
their Jeisure hours at home, and make their 
families happy, and be kept from ruinous 
temptations if their wives were such as J 
have been describing. 

The fact is, young men are getting more 
and more education themselves, and will 
feel more and more the need of it in their 
wives. And if you let your daughters grow 
up without giving them suitable instruction 
at school, they will stand avery poor chance 
of getting husbands that are at all worth 
having. 

l wish you had time to considera num- 
ber of other things concerning the school- 
ing of your children, which I should like to 

I hope, however, you will be able to 
attend to a few more. Or, if you must aa 
you know you can put the book carefully 
away, and take it up again,*in the course of 
the day or evening. And then I will not 
detain you long. 


State. 


PART SECOND. 

* * * * Perhaps you think, it will be hard 
to give up what your children may be earn- 
ing for you or themselves now during the 
hours in which they would have to attend 
school. But on this subject you must look 
ahead ‘a little and make some calculations. 

If your children keep on as they now 
are doing, and get no schooling, their earn- 
ings too, will keep on pretty much as they 
now are. As they grow older, they may, 
it is true, get something more for their work, 
but they can never rise much, if any, above 
their present condition. Their wages must 
always be of the lowest kind; and, as we 
have seen, they will find it very difficult ‘to 
get profitable employment from others, or 
to get into business themselves. But give 
them good schooling, and in a few years, 
they will be earning 10, 20, 50, or a 100 
times as much as they donow. They will 
be able to render you and the family very 
important aid. They will have the means 
of taking care of you, as you grow old and 
infirm ; orin case of sickness ; and of bring- 
ing forward their younger brothers and sis- 
ters. 

Besides, although they attend school, the 
can have every Saturday to themselves, and, 
during a part of the year be dismissed at 
three o’clock in the afternoon ; and in addi- 
tion to this, there are occasionally hollidays. 

They will cost you less, too, for clothing. 
—For they will wear and tear their clothes 
less, and take the better care of them ; and 
learn to be neat, methodical, and imdustri- 
ous, if they are not already so. So that, in 
many ways, there will be an actual saving. 
And after all, the real loss of their time 
and Jabor will be much less than what you 
fear it will be. Indeed, I should not be sur- 
prised if you should soon begin to say, that 
there was no less at all. 
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Then the children will be such a comfort|Pectable and useful ; to acquire the means A whole day would have been required fo 


to you. The little ones can go even a 
three or four years of age; and their older 
brothers and sisters, or some of the kind chil- 
dren in the neighborhood, can take them and | 
bring them back, without any difficulty, | 
when they go to school and return. You, 
will soon find they will enjoy it; and the 
whole family will be happier, and be more 
easily governed and managed. In this way, 
you will be saved a great deal of time and 
trouble, and be able to earn more in your 
own business. So that, on the whole, even 
so far as dollars and cents are concerned, 
you will not be losers but gainers. And. 
just here I want to tell’you one or two facts, 
to show that what I am saying is true. 

A friend of mine, who has had a great) 
deal to do with common schools, and with’ 
visiting the children at home, says, he hears 
parents saying over and over again, what a 
great comfort their children now are to 
them. One says, “he reads to me like a 
little minister, so that I can take the good 
of it,” and others that they make out bills 
and accounts for’their fathers. One woman, 
a widow, was carrying on her husband's | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


business, after his death—the keeping of a) 


take care of an old father or widowed mo-! 
ther ; and to aid in bringing forward their 
younger brothers and sisters. 
I take my leave of you, my friend, with 
asking one small favor, which I know you! 
will grant. Will you be so kind as to read | 
this to such of your friends and neighbors, | 
as cannot read themselves, and who have 
children to school? Will youdoall you can 
to pursuade them to send their children to 
school? This is a great and good work, 
and we should all unite our example and in- 
fluence in carrying it forward :—Farewell. 


| 
} 


| 





From the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 

Evirror.—The semi-annual exam- 
of the Common Schools of our 
city, is now progressing. It commenced 
on the 11th imstant, at the first district 
school house, First Ward. The auditory 
was more numerous than on any former 
similar occasion in the same place; and the 
exercises were calculated to accelerate the 
rowth of that interest which should be 
universally felt in the advance of these 
noble institutions. 

In the principal female division of this 


Re 


ination 


t|of supporting themselves and families; to|any approximation to a full examination. 


Only half a day was allotted for the pur- 
pose, and was sufficient to elicit only a 

rtion of its excellence. A lesson had, 
indeed, been learned for the occasion, but 
that lesson comprehended the whole book. 
The class seemed familiar with the details 
and collateral branches of the subjects in- 
vestigated, even beyond the contents of the 
book itself. > 

Several of the minor classes answered 
well, and but for the manifest'superiority of 
the"first, would have appeared to great ad- 
vantage. Time was wanting, and of course 


the first class engrossed the principal time 


and attention of the company: ‘The range, 
also, of investigation was limited to a few 
yrominent subjects—Geography, Grammar, 
History, Rhetoric, &c. The questions were 
proposed from various parts of the books, 
and from collateral suggestions of the mo- 
ment. The answers seemed familiar, and 
were delivered promptly and accurate- 
ly evincing, varied, extensive and well 
grounded knowledge of the subject. Gram- 
mar was pursued to its higher relations, 
approaching toa philosophical analysis ot 


language. In Geography they evinced 
great readiness, and an exertion of the 
faculty of memory, most admirable. In 


lumber yard—with the help of her little | school we found something of absorbing 
daughter, who was educated at one of the) interest. I have long been impressed with 


common schools. She said it was a bles-| the paramount importance of a system for'| yy. ‘ a 
sed thing for her—that otherwise, she would | the thorough education of all our. females ‘History their proficiency was not limited 
have suffered and come to poverty, but with ;, relation to its influence upon our liad to the prominent events and characters, but 
the child’s help, she kept on the business | .ondition, both private and pabilic. If we embraced dates, periods, inotives in the 
and prospered. “ if ‘principal actors, and results in_ political 





I could say a great_deal more. I could 


tell you about the libraries in the schools, for the production of great women—not 


from which the scholars who have made 
some progress, can draw books, and carry 


desire that our country shall be prolific in 


the production of great men, provide first} 
|great in stature, or corpulency, or great in 
iselfesteem, or bloated self-importance— 


movements; while Taste, in its application 
to different objects, was scientifically de- 


\ fined. 


} 


For myself, 1 must say, that this exhibi- 


them home for their own improvement, and | but great in mental power, cultivated and | tion was to me a scene of unmingled grat- 
that of their parents and the family. I could | developed by a sound and liberal education, ification ; and if | may be permitted to judge 


state, too, many other interesting facts, to 
show what a blessing it is to a father and 
mother that their children should have good 
schooling. I could press the whole subject 
upon your conscience, and urge you to 
think seriously of the duty which you owe 
to your children, and for the neglect of 
which you will have to give account to God. 
I could spread. before you the reproaches 
that your children must cast upon you, as 
they grow older, for such neglect, and the 
sorrow and remorse which you must feel at 
seeing how much they suffer in consequence 
of it. But we have not time, and I must 
close. 


Think of these things. Go to the schools, 
and see for yourself how they are managed. 
Some of your most worthy and respectable 
citizens have the charge of them. Your 
children, there, will be in the way of learn- 
ing their oy to God, to their parents, and 
to their fellow men. Nothing but good 
things will be taught them. They will be 
kept from a thousand temptations, and sins, 
and dangers, to which if permitted to spend 
their time in the streets they would be ex- 


' 


and aspiring by its own energy, towards 
its highest destiny. 

The principal female division of this 
school, is in charge of Miss Cole—who 
has come among us from the East, within a 

ear or two past. Her school seems to be 
1er home—her element, its reputation and 
character, her whole fortune. Money, the 
Dagon of our times, is not her divinity. 
Out of her small income, she continues to 
furnish books to her destitute scholars, 
whose parents are too worthless to provide 
them. 

Here, then, we have a magnanimous ex- 
ample—a force of moral power—a self 
devotion, which are of inestimable value 


honorably associated, should not be lost 
in the common oblivion of the multitude, 
but should, with the names of the principal 
founders of these noble institutions, “be 
graven with an iron pen, and led in the” 
monumental “work forever.” 

The exhibition in this department of the 
school, was answerable to the brief char- 
acter given of its instructress. “Order is 





posed.— They will be prepared to be res- 


Heaven’s first law;” and here was order. 


to our rising insiitetions; and a name so! 


‘of the feelings of others, they were equally 
gratified. Even the examiners who came 
there with severe countenances—brows 
knit, fists clenched, and hearts steeled 
against even the thought or appearance of 
either imposition or partiality, and deter- 
mined to demolish all the glitter of hollow 
appearances, and to penetrate, with solemn 
scrutiny, to the depths of science, seemed 
to be overcome by a spell of enchantment; 
the rigid features of criticism faded from 
their countenances. I was reminded of 
the sleeping Lion, charmed to repose by 
the music of a gentle shepherd. 


This examination, and others that I wit- 
'nessed in different schools through the city, 
during the last June examination, gives un- 
equivocal assurances that these schools are 
indeed to be the “People’s Colleges;” that 
here our families are to be educated. It is 
through this avenue, that many a sweet 
flower, which would otherwise have per- 
ished, under “Poverty’s cold wind and 
crushing rain,” will now be “transplanted 
into a r soil,” to beautify and adorn 
those institutions which shall have cher- 
ished them into life and loveliness, 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


This paper has been established for the pur- 
pose of promoting Primary Schools in the South- 
ern and Western States. It will be furnished 
gratuitously to all Teachers, male and female. It 
can be sent by mail to any part of the country, 
for a very trifling postage. 

Among many eminent teachers who will fur- 
nish articles for this paper, are Eynwarp D. Mans- 
FIELD, Professor of Constitutional Law in Cincin- 
nati College and Inspector ot Conimon Schools. 
Lyman Haropine, Proféssor in Cincinnati College 
and Principal of the Preparatory Department of 
that Institution ; C. L. Tetrorp, Professor in Cin- 
cinnati College. It is also expected that Profes- 
sor Calvin E. Stowe will give the assistance of 
his pen. Professor Stowe has recently returned 
from Europe, where he has spent the last year, 
and will be able to furnish highly interesting in- 
formation in regard to thé systems of instruction 
in Prussia, Germany, Switzerland, and other 
parts of the continent. 

‘“« The paper will take no part in sectarianism, 
or politics, but the leading object shall be to show 
the influence and importance of schools,—to in- 
terest the leading prominent men in their im- 
provement—to make known and excite to proper 
action, the difference and apathy of parents—to 
show the want and necessity of well qualified 
teachers—to point out the defects in the prevail- 
ing systems of instruction, and the evils from bad 
school government—to suggest remedies for these 
defects in teaching and government—to recom- 
mend proper school books—to describe the wrong 
structure and location of school-houses, and to 
suggest plans for their improvemént—to prevail 
on trustees, inspectors and commissioners of 
schools to be faithful in the performance of their 
whole duties— and, in a word, to urge; by all pro- 
per means, every member of the community to 
give its earnest co-operation with our Common 

chools.”’ 

All Letters and Subscriptions should be direct- 
ed, (post paid) to the * on Scnoot Apvo- 
caTE,” Cincinnati, Ohio —The publishers will 
take no Letters from the Post Office upon which 
the postage has not been paid. This regulation 
will be strictly observed in all cases. 

In selecting matter for this paper, extracts 
have been freely made from the **‘ Common School 
Assistant,” published in the State of New York, 
and edited by that untiring friend of Common 
Schools, J. C. Taylor. Also, from ‘‘The An- 
nals of Education,” the ‘School Teachers’ 
Friend” by Dwight ; the volumes of the ** Ameri- 
ean Institute of Instruction,” and many other 
valuable works not accessible to most teachers. 


Norice.—Having made a change in our printer, 
the future numbers of the ‘* Advocate,” will be 
punctually issued on the first day of each 
month. 


OLNEY’S GEOGRAPHY & ATLAS. 


Teachers and others are invited toexamine the 
twenty-fifth edition of. this work, just published. 
The immense patronage bestowed upon it, has 
placed the author and publishers under the high- 
est obligations to make such additions and im- 
provements as would satisfy the wants of schools, 
and render it in every respect more complete tlran 
any other similar work. In accordance with 
these views, the author has added to the 
edition of the G 
portan ant matter, and to 
ern states, drawn and 
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COMMON SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


believed that, no other school book in the United 
States has been received with such universal 
favour. The present improved edition has been 
pronounced superior to any similar work extant. 
All such improvements will be introduced at dif- 
ferent periods hereafter, asex perience shall prove 
to be important and usefwl—that shall correspond 
with the advanced state of education in our 
country, and promote the true interests of the 
rising generation. : 


The follo school books are recommended 
to all interested in promoting « thorough Educa- 
tion——They are for sule at the Western Schoo! 
Book Depository Cincinnati, by Truman & Smith 

Comstock’s Natural Philosophy, Comstock’s 
Elements of Chemsitry, Comstock’s Botany, im- 
proved and enlarged, Comstock’s Geology, Com- 
stock’s Mineralogy, Comstock’s Physiology, Pres- 
ton’s Book-Keeping, The Child’s Book of Geog- 
raphy, by R. S. Hall. 

Professional Teachers must be found in every 
civilized community ; their labors are absolutely 
necessary to sustain such a state of society. Any 
community, however enlightened, would quick- 
ly revert to barbarism were its instructors remov- 
ed; and upon the faithfulness with which they 
perform their duties, greatly depends the degree 
of elevation in knowledge and virtue to which the 
public mind can be brought. 

Stiltthere is a large field in the education of 
youth into which the teacher cannotenter. It 
naturally, and indeed by divine appointment, 
falis intoother hands. It belongs to the parent to 
meet the young immortal at his first entrance in- 
to life,—-to exercise an exclusive guardianship 
over him for the first few years of his advaace, 
and indeed, at every future step, till the period of 
maturity, to bear a part in the momentous 
process by which his nature is cultivated, and his 
character formed. And the success of the com- 
petent professional instructer, will always be pro- 
portionate to the parent’s fidelity in his peculiar 
work. If domestic education be bad, public in- 
struction can rarely correct its evils ; but if it be 
well conducted, the labors of the teacher will be 
comparatively easy, and his success almost cer- 


tain. 
B. P. Ayperorr, D. D. 


SCHOOL SCENE. 
Let us enteracommon school. The first thing 


hum, occasioned by whispering, talking and loud 
a The second thing perceived is confu- 
sion. Here are three striding towards the mas- 
ter for some privilege or information ; the master 
at the same time is jumping toward some other 
three ** bent on mischiet.”” There by the stove 
stand seven or eight ‘* young rebellions” talking 
and looking deep mutiny.—I'wo others,one on 
each side oe the room, are alternately vociferat- 
ing: ‘* Please sir, let me goout.” Another (not 
=a is running to the water-pail for a drink ; a- 
n is jamimg wood into the stove, well pleas- 
ed with the slaming of stove-door and fire shovel. 
At éach window are a haif dozen heads taking a 
survey ofthe travellersas they pass up and down 
the road, occasionally twisting the face ata pas- 
ser by for their own amusement. Another cries, 
** Master, its too hot ;”? another, ar it’s too 
cold.” Then is heard ‘‘ Master, Jim is scroug- 
ing me"—eaye Jim “Pete is all ihe while pineb- 
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bench so I can’t write ;”? ‘* Master, please mend 
my po ;”” ** Master, what word is :hat ;” ** Mas- 
ter, how much shall we take for the next lesson:” 
Master, father said I must come home an hour 
*fore school is out.”’ 

Now reader, take notice: Here, yes even here 
in this very place, the children are expected to 
learn fo think !! 


UNIFORMITY IN BOOKS. 

To ensure an uniform and the most improved 
set of school books, the inspecters of the severa! 
towns in the state should meet for this purpose, 
and order the books they select for the schools of 
their respective towns. This would prevent 
much imposition, much expense, and much per- 
plexity, arising from the frequent changes of 
books. Several of the towns have done this. 


KNOWLEDGE, 


What is it mainly distinguishes a man from a 
brute? Knowledge. What makes the vast dif- 
ference between savage and civilized nations? 
Knowledge. What forms the principal difference 
between men as they appear in the same society ? 
Knowledge. What raised Franklin from the 
humble station of a printer’s boy to the firet hon. 
ors of his country? Knowledge. What took 
Sherman from his shoe-maker’s seat, gave him a 
seatin Congress, and there made his voice to be 
heard among the wisest and best of his compeers ! 
Knowledge. What raised Simpson from the 
weaver’s loom, to be placed among the first mathe- 
maticians ; and Herschell from being a poor fifer’s 
boy in the army, to a'station among the first as- 
tronomers? Knowl: ige. Itis the philosopher’s 
stone—the true alchymy that turns every thing 
it touchesinto gold. It is the sceptre that gives 
us our dominion over nature; the key that un- 
locks the stores of the creation and opens to us 
the treasures of the universe. 


SCHOOL EOOKS. 

In this country a more enlarged public spirit, 
amore patient attention to detail, a more generous 
encouragement to individual effort than are now 
given to the subject, must elevate our popular 
education, or it will not be elevated. Practical 
men well informed, and sincerely interested, must 
examine the elementary works used in our 
schools; a wise criticiem must be exerted upon 
them if they are expected to accomplish any great 
ood—which undoubtedly they might. The su- 
perficial, ill adapted, inaccurate, and oftentimes 
exceedingly vulgar books, put into the hands of 
children at school, by speculators and compend 
makers, debase literature; and make the true 
minister of things high and holy—things lovely 
and of good report, the very organ of belitileing 
the human soul; of narrowing the province of 
intellect ; of adulterating the wine of life; of de- 
teriorating the bread that comes down from heav- 
en in the forms of science, of poetry, and of true 
morality. 


ADVICE ON A BAD PRACTICE. 
He that will give to his son apples, sugar of ms, 
or what else of the kind he is most delighted with, 
to make him learn his book, does but authorize 
his love of pleasure, and cocker up that ganger- 
ous propensity, which he ought by all means tosub- 
due and stifle in him. You can never hope to 
teach him to master it, whilst you compound for 
the check you give his inclination in one place, 
by the satisfaction you propose to it in another. 
To make a ,& wise, and a virtuous man, itis 
fithe learn to cross his appetite, and deny 
his inclination to. riches, finery, or pleasing his 
palate, &c. whenever reason advises the 
contrary, and his duty requires it. 
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